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WHAT  18  LATIN 
GOOD  FOR? 

By  Prof.  A.  W.  Burr 


That  is  the  question  that  boys  and 
girls  are  asking  today  and  teachers 
too  often  are  failing  to  answer.  A 
teacher  picked  up  a  boy's  Latin  book 
and  read  on  the  fly  leaf : 

"Dead  are  they  who  spoke  it, 
Dead  are  they  who  wrote  it, 
Die  they  must  who  learn  it — 
Blessed  death  they  earn  it." 

Was  the  boy  right?  Yes,  if  his 
teacher  made  its  study  so  funeral  as 
that,  and  some  teachers  do..  They 
say,  "Lat.'n  is  for  mental  discipline," 
and  their  classes  grind  out  declin- 
s-on,  conjugations,  vocabularies,  and 
rules,  memory  tasks,  dull  work  for 
a  live  adolescent.  He  wants  to  know 
what  it  is  all  for.  They  say  again, 
"Latin  will  give  you  the  thought  of 
the  great  Roman  writers,  Cicero  and 
V:rgil"  and  they  drag  their  classes, 
day  by  day,  thru  a  piece-meal  ren- 
dering of  the  Latin  into  mongrel, 
translation  English,  The  toihng 
learners  soon  mutter  "would  that 
they  who  wrote  it"  had  died  far 
sooner,  and  they  go  where  thought 
comes  more  easily  seems  more  useful. 

There  are  teachers,  forgetting  that 
they  are  in  the  twentieth  century  and 
not  in  the  fifteenth,  who  will  answer, 
"The  study  of  Latin  will  enable  you 
to  speak  and  write  as  the  Romans 
did."    Such  make  the  study  a  heavy 


burden  by  much  Latin  composition 
and  much  marking  of  Latin  quanti- 
ties. To  this  the  natural  creation  of 
the  learner  is,  "What  for?  or  "where 
will  I  speak  and  write  Latin?" 

But  worse  for  Latin  than  what  the 
teachers  says  is  what  he  does  day  by 
day  in  the  class  room.  Every  teacher 
that  makes  the  study  of  Latin  a 
memory  drill,  or  finding  an  English 
word  ior  every  Latin  word,  or  mak- 
ing a  live  Roman,  is  himself  hving  in 
the  traditions  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. That  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  LatiU.  It  does  not,  if  so  taught, 
meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  twentieth  century,  and  it  is 
so  taught. 

What,  then,  is  High  School  Latin 
good  for?  Latin  is  first  of  all  to 
give  boys  and  girls  the  habit  of 
noticing  how  thmgs  are  said,  a  con- 
sciousness of  language. 

The  English  language  is  a  system 
of  words  and  word  order  for  putting 
ideas  across.  But  the  boy  and  girl 
have  taken  their  English  tongue,  as 
they  did  their  mother's  milk,  without 
any  thought  of  it  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  has  come  by  unconscious 
imitation. 

Lat  n  is  a  language  system  thav 
conveys  thought  by  words  that  carry 
both  meaning  and  relation.    A  letter 
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of  a  Latin  word  may  be  a  whole 
word  in  English.  The  Latin  word 
"puer-i"  is  literally  "boy  of,"  while 
the  English  is  "of  the  boy,"  "Reg- 
e-t"  is  "rule  will  he"  for  "he  will 
rule."  For  "good  farmer"'  the  Rom- 
an says  "farmer  good."  This  con- 
trast in  the  way  of  saying  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  their 
own  speech,  or  should,  if  their  Latin, 
is  rightly  taught. 

Comparison  with  something  differ- 
ent is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  seeing 
what  a  thing  is.  This  comparison 
of  the  boy's  "formless"  tongue  with 
the  form  tongue  of  the  Romans  helps 
him  to  know  how  he  says  things. 
No  modern  language  can  do  here 
what  the  Latin  can  do.  But  to  do  it 
there  must  come  such  questions  as 
these:  "How  do  you  know  the  case 
of  an  English  noun?"  "Of  a  Latin 
noun  ?"  "How  do  we  tell  in  the  Latin 
to  what  noun  an  adjective  belongs" 
"How  in  English?"  "What  makes  a 
verb  in  the  passive  voice  in  English?" 
"What  in  Latin  ?"  In  such  ways  the 
boys  and  girls  begin  to  see  how  the 
wheels  go  round  in  their  own  speech. 
That  is  a  consciousness  of  language 
as  the  instrument  of  thought  and  of 
speech.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
it. 

But  is  such  consciousness  neces- 
sary, or  worth-while?  A  boy  today 
picks  up  some  chemistry  and  some 
physics,  but  he  studies  these  sciences 
if  he  wishes  to  know  the  laws  of  the 
composition  of  bodies  or  of  the  reso- 
lution of  forces.  Language  is  both 
a  science  and  an  art.  Unconscioas 
imitation  never  reveals  the  science 
nor  teaches  the  art  of  discourse. 
Language  is  an  instrument  whose 
study  and  skillful  use  is  much  worth- 
while. 

What  is  Latin  good  for  today?  So 

fully  is  the  ancient  Latin  a  part  of 
English  and  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages that  today  it  has  a  far  wider 
use  as  a  living  tongue  than  in  the 
time  of  the  Caesars.  For  instance, 
eighty-seven  percent  of  the  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
carry  meaning  are  of  Latin  origin. 
The  Latin  verb  sto,  with  its  stems 
sta  and  stat,  appear  in  more  than  two 
hundred  English  words.  Facio,  to 
make,  with  its  stems  faci,  fici,  fac, 


fic,  fact,  fiet  feet,  give  the  basic 
meaning  of  make,  made  to  more  than 
two  hundred  English  words.  The 
Latin  preposition  con,  with,  and  its 
forms  com,  col,  co,  cor  by  assimila- 
tion, begin  the  words  of  over  fifty 
pages  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  and 
in  affects  the  meaning  of  over  sixty 
pages.    (Why  not  effects?) 

Still  further,  Latin  is  a  living  lan- 
guage because  by  it  the  boy  and  girl, 
the  man  and  woman,  have  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  known  words  and 
can  translate  unknown  words  into 
English,  e.g. ;  "suspicious,"  looking 
under,  "translate,"  carry  across,  "im- 
mure," wall  in,  "bibulous,"  full  of 
drinking,  "victuals,"  means  of  living, 
"vittles,"  has'nt  any  such  story  to 
tell.  The  fact  is  that  when  one 
knows  a  hundred  Latin  verbs  and  the 
force  of  a  dozen  derivative  endings 
like  -men.-mentum,-osus-tio,-bilis, 
and  a  dozen  particles  like  in,  re,  ex,  he 
has  an  open  door  to  the  meaning  of 
thousands  of  English  words.  They 
w  11  make  every  page  of  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Latin 
luminous.  <There  it  is  again,  "lumi- 
nous," full  of  light.) 

But  if  the  student  is  to  get  this 
certainty  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  this  saving  of  time,  his  teacher 
will  have  to  be  concerned  about  bring- 
ing Latin  to  life  in  the  English  of 
today. 

What  is  Latin    for?    It    is  for 

"oral  Enghsh,"  for  talking  English, 
and  not  for  "talking  Latin,"  as  some 
Latinists  would  make  us  beheve. 
They  have  gone  back  five  hundred 
years.  It  is  not  "ear  Latin"  that  is 
wanted  today,  but  "eye  Latin"  for 
spoken  and  written  English. 

The  schools  are  making  much  of 
"oral  expression"  and  there  is  much 
rehearsing  of  trivial  incidents  for  it. 
But  telling  Caesar's  story,  matching 
Cicero's  invectives  and  feeling  the 
beauty  of  Virgil's  lines  in  translation 
is  a  drill  in  making  English  that  no 
English  course  ever  gave.  It  is  to 
be  granted  that  too  many  Latin  clas- 
ses are  not  getting  this  value  in  their 
"crawling,"  hybrid-English,  piece- 
meal translations  of  the  Latin  au- 
thors. But  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Latin.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Latin 
for  its  "mental  drill"  or  "for  the  sake 
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of  the  Latin"  that  is  to  blame  for  the 
pupil's  great  loss.  If  the  teacher  of 
Latin  is  to  meet  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury needs  of  his  boys  and  girls,  he 
must  know  his  English,  its  ways,  ex- 
cellencies, its  defects,  must  be  "de- 
lighted" when  the  young  translator 
has  made  a  "pat-rendering"  of  Latin 
word  or  phrase. 

What  is  Latin  for?  The  habit  of 
work  that  its  study  gives,  the  habit 
of  steady,  continuous  application. 
Latin  does  not  come  with  the  flash 
of  the  cartoon,  or  of  the  "movies," 
nor  by  running  the  eye  rapidly  over 
the  lines  of  a  page,  as  in  history  or 
literature.  It  has  not  been  because 
Lat'n  trained  the  mind  for  every- 
thing, "mental  discipline,"  that  clas- 
sical students  have  more  often  been 
marked  men  in  all  callings,  but  it  has 
been  the  mental  habit  of  work,  a 
hab't  that  g'ves  a  far  ahead  start  at 
anything. 

Latin  has  the  conditions  for  work 
— interest,  success.  Interest  may 
begin  with  the  first  day  as  the  boy 
declines  porta  and  gets  a  new  idea 
of  what  case  does  in  language  and  a 
new  light  comes  upon  "portal."  He 
may  have  such  discoveries  every  day 
of  his  pursu't  of  Latin.  It  is  a  real 
pursu't.  Then  his  daily  success  in 
finding  the  sense -of  his  Latin  lines 
leads  him  on.  The  instinct  of  mast- 
ery, the  great  mpulse  to  achieve- 
ment, finds  daily  free  play.  All 
successful  Latin  students,  in  spite 
of  poor,  blind  teaching,  like  it. 

There  might  be  added  as  reasons 
for  Latin  and  'nterest  in  it,  a  long 
acquaintance  thru  their  language 
with  the  Romans.  There  were  great 
and  noble  Romans  worthy  of  a  boy's 
admiration  and  of  comparison  with 
the  men  of  today.  There  is  also  the 
knowledge  of  their  institutions  and 
how  they  worked — our  institutions 
today. 

More  than  enough  has  been  said. 
What  Latin  is  good  for  is  what  Latin 
teachers  make  it  good  for.  They  can 
m.ake  it  the  dry,  dull  study  of  a  dead 
language,  dead  because  they  blindly 
keep  on  with  the  traditions  of  the 
dead  fifteenth  century.  They  can 
give  it  life  in  a  rich  service  to  the 
wants  of  the  living  twentieth  cen- 
tury.—Berea  College. 


CAMP  FIRE  NEWS 

By  Bessie  McPherson 

On  the  sixth  of  January  we  had  a 
meeting  in  our  guardian.  Miss  Stur- 
devant's  school  room.  She  told  us 
the  names  of  some  animals  which  we 
had  to  draw.  We  drew  the  animals. 
Our  animals  were  very  funny.  Then 
we  put  our  papers  on  the  edge  of  the 
blackboard.  We  guessed  what  an- 
imals they  were.  Evelyn  Krumm 
made  one  mistake  and  we  all  made  a 
few  mistakes.  Miss  Sturdevant  gave 
us  the  game  which  was  named  "Hide 
a  Penny".  Evelyn  Krumm  hid  a 
penny.  Mary  Bubnash  found  it.  We 
had  a  nice  time. 

At  the  next  meeting  Miss  Sturde- 
vant told  us  that  we  should  go  out  of 
doors  to  name  the  winter  trees.  The 
old  members  named  the  trees,  then 
the  new  members  learned  their 
names.  When  we  had  finished  learn- 
ing the  names  of  trees,  we  came 
home. 

The  next  Tuesday  Miss  Sturdevant 
told  us  to  wear  aprons.  We  went  to 
the  domestic  science  kitchen  to  make 
taffy.  We  made  brown  and  white 
tafly.  We  did  not  fmish  because 
the  time  was  up.  After  supper  we 
went  to  the  domestic  science  room  to 
pull  the  taffy.  We  ate  it.  It  tasted 
good. 

At  the  next  meeting  we  went  to 
Miss  Sturdevant's  school  room.  She 
put  stones  on  the  edge  of  the  black- 
board and  also  put  numbers  by  the 
side  of  the  stones.  We  named  the 
stones.  The  old  members  knew  most 
oi  them  and  taught  the  new  members 
the  names  of  the  stones.  We  moved 
that  we  adjourn. 

The  national  headquarters  gave 
three  subscriptions  to  the  Everygirl's 
magazine  to  our  camp.  We  are  very 
much  pleased.  Two  guardians  gave 
one  more  subscription  so  now  every 
girl  in  our  camp  has  the  Everygirl's 
magazine.  We  are  a  100  percent 
camp. 


It  takes  smiles  as  well  as  hardwood 
floors  to  make  a  home. — Sel. 
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TAD  CHAPMAN 
South  Dakota's  Deaf-Blind  Boy 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  school 
papers  and  magazines  relative  to 
Willetta  Huggins  and  those  afflicted 
likewise  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
telling  about  our  own  deaf-blind  and 
his  accomplishments. 

Our  deaf-blind  boy  is  eight  years 
old,  having  lost  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing at  the  age  of  four,  during  an  at- 
tack of  spinal  meningitis.  Soon  after 
it  was  definitely  known  that  Tad 
would  recover  neither  sight  nor  hear- 
ing his  parents  began  looking  about 
for  a  school  wherein  they  could  place 
him  with  the  hope  that  his  speech 
would  be  retained.  They  made  every 
possible  effort  to  keep  him  talking 
but  regardless  of  all  efforts  Tad 
talked  less  and  less  and  finally  ceased 
talking  altogether. 

The  prospect  of  getting  a  teacher 
for  Tad  loomed  very  dark  until  we 
learned  that  Miss  Sophia  Alcorn  was 
was  at  home  and  unemployed.  After 
considerable  correspondence  Miss  Al- 
corn came  and  took  charge  of  Tad's 
education.  Miss  Alcorn  has  used  the 
"Oral  Method"  exclusively  with  Tad 
and  speech  and  lip-reading  are  the 
only  means  that  Tad  has  of  commun- 
icating  with  the  outside  world. 

I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  child  to  have  made  more  progress 
than  Tad  has  made  in  the  two  and 
one-half  years  that  he  has  been 
under  Miss  Alcorn's  instruction  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  for  an  afflicted  child 
to  be  grounded  thoroughly  in  one 
method  of  using  English  than  it  is 
for  the  child  to  try  and  express  it- 
self in  several  methods,  English  or 
non-English. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  along  what  lines  Miss  Al- 
corn proceeded  with  Tad.  Miss  Al- 
corn used  the  Northampton  Charts 
as  a  basis  for  developing  the  elements 
of  speech.  She  carefully  cut  the 
letters  representing  the  elements 
from  sand  paper.  These  she  pasted 
on  separate  pieces  of  card  board. 
Then  Tad  placing  his  fingers,  after 
the  customary  manner,  (thumb  on 
the  lips  and  fingers  on  the  throat), 
of  the  deaf-blind  was  ready  to 
proceed. 


The  first  sound  taught  was  that 
of  the  letter  p.  Tad  felt  the  position 
on  his  teacher's  face  and  also  felt  the 
puff  of  escaping  breath  when  the  lips 
were  separted.  This  he  was  taught 
to  imitate.  Then  tracing  the  letter 
repxesenting  the  position  of  the  let- 
ter p  on  the  sand  paper  he  soon  as- 
sociated the  position  with  the  letter. 
By  this  process  all  the  elements  given 
on  the  Northampton  Charts  have 
been  taught.  Sometimes  it  was 
necessary  to  place  Tad's  tongue  in 
the  proper  position  with  the  fingers 
but  when  he  once  understood  what 
was  wanted,  Tad  was  not  slow  in  get- 
ting the  proper  position. 

After  a  number  of  elements  had 
been  taught  the  sand  paper  letters 
were  arranged  side  by  side  forming 
combinations  just  as  the  combina- 
tions are  written  for  the  deaf  child. 
These  Tad  traced  with  his  finger 
and  as  soon  as  traced  out  came  the 
pronounciation  denoted  by  the  ele- 
ments placed  before  him.  After  the 
combinations  came  words  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  usual  commands 
and  the  names  of  objects  that  are 
given  to  the  beginning  deaf  child. 
(I  might  add  that  commands  and  the 
names  of  objects  were  being  given 
from  the  time  Tad  began  his  educa- 
tion.) The  methods  of  teaching  lan- 
guage is  the  same  as  that  followed 
in  teaching  the  deaf  child.  The 
verbs  are  taught  by  actions  and  the 
nouns  by  feeling  the  objects.  The 
pronouns  were  difficult  but  they  have 
been  mastered.  Tad  talks  journals 
and  the  drill  story  is  given  him.  He 
responds  to  the  questions  on  the 
story  when  asked  in  an  intelligent 
manner. 

Aside  from  language  work  Tad 
has  weaving,  typewriting  and  braille- 
writing. 

A  basket  woven  by  Tad  was  placed 
on  display  in  one  of  the  store  win- 
dows and  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention and  much  favorable  comment. 

Tad  uses  the  typewriter  with  seem- 
ing ease.  He  writes  entirely  by  the 
touch  system  and  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  key  board.  When  the 
time  came  for  Tad  to  learn  typewrit- 
ing the  sand  paper  letters  were 
brought  into  use.  Tad  traced  the 
letters  and  then  was  shown  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  letter  traced.  This  seem- 
ed slow  work  but  the  positions  of  the 
letters  on  the  key  board  of  the  type- 
writer were  gradually  mastered  one 
by  one  until  the  entire  key  board  be- 
came familiar.  Tad  writes  the  lan- 
guage for  the  commands  given  him 
lluently  and  quickly.  He  also  writes 
letters  home  on  the  typewriter. 

His  greatest  joy  comes  when  he  is 
told  to  use  the  braille  writer  for  then 
he  can  feel  what  he  is  doing.  He 
has  learned  the  braille  alphabet  and 
is  filled  with  joy  when  a  letter  comes 
from  Daddy  written  in  braille  with- 
in his  comprehension. 

When  out  of  school  Tad  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  excellent  caretaker  who 
has  entire  charge  of  his  physical 
needs.  This  caretaker,  Miss  Harm- 
ening,  spends  considerable  time  in 
the  school-room  and  whatever  is 
taught  there  is  put  to  practical  use 
wlien  out  Ox  school. 

Tad  is  a  natural  boy.  He  loves 
all  the  sports  and  tricks  of  the  hear- 
ng-see  ng  child.  His  joy  is  un- 
bounded when  he  succeeds  in  rolling 
his  caretaker  out  of  bed  or  when  a 
blow  has  been  landed  successfully  on 
the  anatomy  of  whomsoever  he  is 
playing  with. 

After  my  observation  of  the  work 
done  by  lad  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  an  infinite  amount  of  mate- 
rial awaiting  to  be  developed  and 
applied  in  the  field  of  vibration  for 
the  deaf  child.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  in 
its  infancy  and  the  undiscovered 
possibilities  yet  to  come  are  in  the 
process  of  malcing. — Harry  L.  Welty 
in  the  South  Dakota  Advocate. 


Success  Magazine  for  December  has  an 
interesting  illustrated  article  of  Joe  De 
Young,  or  better  known  as  "Cowboy  Joe." 

From  breaking  bad  horses  to  painting 
them  in  action  is  the  story  of  this  western 
genius  who  can  model  a  cowboy  from  a  pota- 
to or  a  horse  from  a  cake  of  soap.  Joe 
was  born  in  Missouri  near  the  birthplace 
of  Charles  Russell,  the  famous  Western 
painter,  with  whom  he  is  working  today. 
At  the  age  of  five  he  obliged  to  go  to  Indian 
territory  with  his  father,  and  it  was  in  this 
country  that  he  began  his  training  for  what 
proved  to  be  his  life  work. 

Joe  is  deaf.  He  said,  "I  was  only  eigh- 
teen when  I  went  to  Arizona  and  began  to 
work  with  Jim  Mix  in  the  movies.  After 


only  a  few  months  of  this,  fate  decided  that 
my  talents  should  be  turned  in  another 
direction.  So  I  got  tangled  up  with  the 
spinal  meningitis  and  emerged  from  the 
battle  minus  my  sense  of  balance,  and  total- 
ly deaf.  For  several  years  I  staggered  like 
a  drunken  man."  Even  his  deafness  handi- 
caps him  very  little.  "I  go  about  among 
the  Indians  at  will,"  he  said,  "and  talk 
with  them  by  means  of  the  sign  language. 
Though  not  expert  at  lip-reading  I  under- 
stand people  quite  readily  and  experience 
no  inconvenience  when  traveling  alone." 

When  he  realized  that  he  could  no  longer 
follow  his  former  occupation,  he  began  to 
draw  and  paint  simply  to  kill  time.  He 
chose  Montana  for  his  home  because  Rus- 
sell, his  youthful  idol,  had  settled  there. 
Russell  encouraged  him  to  come  up.  After 
his  arrival  he  started  work  in  Russell's 
studio  and  has  been  with  him  a  great  part 
of  the  time  for  the  last  eight  years. 

De  Young's  pictures  have  been  sold  to 
tourists  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
one  has  been  re-sold  to  a  resident  of  China 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


JANUARY,  1925 


Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
J    X 1.,  r,  Barbara 
Bennett,  Emil 
Biavasciii,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
(.  arrigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christie,Ethel 
Cf"   p'l.  Irene 
Christiansen,  M. 

J    111  t  L.  L-Ulll 

Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 
Murphy,  Jean 


Mopchelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Nagel,  Joha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Renner,  Adolph 
Raineri,  Julia 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wood,  Leylan 
Wudel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Pern 
Young,  Dorothy 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Elmose,  Nels 
Heffern,  Prank 
Lambert,  John 
Mikkelson,  Andy 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 


Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Zunich.  .loe 
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Again  the  grim  reaper  has  passed 
through  our  force  and  one  of  our 
friends  has  fallen  before  the  blade. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Scott,  one  of  our  faith- 
ful engineers  for  several  years,  was 
born  in  Indiana  on  June  10,  1854, 
and  died  in  Boulder,  Montana  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1925.  He  leaves,  keenly  to 
mourn  his  going,  his  wife  of  Boulder 
and  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Thomas  of  Cody,  Wyoming, 
Mrs.  Millie  Lyon,  of  Boulder,  two 
grandchildren  and  two  great  grand- 
children. Mrs.  Lyon  has  been  House 
Mother  to  our  little  deaf  girls  for  a 
long  time  and  while  the  sympathy  of 
the  school  goes  out  to  all  of  the 
family,  it  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Lyon, 
particularily,  since  we  have  come  to 
know  her  so  well. 

Our  sorrow  and  regret  at  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Scott  is  very  real,  for 
he  was  a  man  who  took  pride  in  his 
work  and  wanted  to  see  things  go 
along  well.  He  was  always  on  the  job 
when  we  expected  him  to  be,  cheerful 
and  busy,  and  above  all  he  was  loyal 
to  his  work  and  to  the  school. 

We  can  pass  this  way  but  once ; 
however,  if  we  can  all  make  as  many 
real  friends  in  passing  as  did  Mr. 
Scott,  our  living  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

"I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say, 

That  he  is  dead.  He  is  just  away. 
And  left  us  dreaming,  how  very  fair. 

It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 
Think  of  him  faring  on  as  dear, 

In  the  love  of  there,  as  the  love  of  here. 
Think  of  him  still,  as  the  same  I  say — 

He  is  not  dead — he  is  just  away." 


We  note  with  sincere  regret  the 
passing  of  Elias  T.  Dahl,  who  was 
born  in  Harmony,  Minn.,  June  20, 
1888  and  died  January  14,  1925.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life,  however,  in  and 
around  Reed  Point,  Montana.  Mr, 
Dahl  was  very  hard  of  hearing  and 
though  he  talked  and  read  the  lips 
very  well,  he  seemed  never  so  happy 
as  when  associating  with  the  deaf. 
Accordingly,  he  practically  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  the  Deaf  of  Montana,  and  would 
often  drop  in  for  a  short  visit  at  the 
school  between  meetings,  when  he 
renewed  old  acquaintances  and  made 
new  ones ;  for  his  was  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality. Besides  his  aged  motner, 
he  leaves  several  other  relatives  be- 
sides a  great  many  friends  who  will 
miss  him. 

He  was  a  carpenter  and  painter  by 
trade  and  had  always  "made  good." 


The  publishers  of  Everygirl's  mag- 
azine have  donated  to  our  camp  fire 
girls  three  subscriptions  to  the 
Everygirl's  magazine.  We  wish  to 
thank  them  very  much  in  behalf  of 
our  youngsters  as  well  as  to  extend 
our  own  smcere  thanks  for  the  court- 
esy. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful 
piece  of  printing  gotten  out  by  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
It's  sentiment,  "Uphold  the  Lan- 
guage of  Your  Country!"  is  equally 
beautiful.  We  tender  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Brother  Driggs. 


The  following  is  a  letter  which 
came  to  Mistress  Bertha  Noyd  from 
Mrs.  Pace  who  has  only  lately  been 
appointed  to  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Reform.  Bertha  lives  near 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pace  and  recognized 
her,  when  she  visited  us  officially, 
a  few  days  ago.    Hence  the  letter. 

Whitehall,  Montana. 

Feb.  3,  1925 

My  dear  Bertha  :- 

Your  sweet  little  letter  came  to  me  so 
long  ago  and  I  intended  to  answer  it  right 
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away  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
Next  time  I  come  to  Boulder  be  sure  and 
come  and  speak  to  me  for  I  want  to  know 
you  better. 

We  had  such  a  lovely  day  at  your  school 
and  I  wish  my  time  had  been  longer,  so  I 
could  have  seen  more  of  the  things  you 
are  doing.You  are  so  fortunate  to  have  so 
many  lovely  teachers  and  a  man  as  kind  as 
Mr.  Menzemer  in  charge  of  you. 

Mr.  Pace  was  up  to  your  house  several 
days  ago  to  see  your  daddy.  He  has  not 
been  so  very  well  but  I  hope  he  is  better 
now. 

We  are  having  such  lovely  weather  now. 
It  almost  seems  like  summer. 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  your  school 
at  Christmas.  You  must  have  had  a  nice 
time.  I  saw  some  of  the  little  red  wagons 
they  were  going  to  give  to  the  little  boys 
in  the  F.  M.  Department. 

I  receive  the  magazine  from  your  school 
each  month  and  I  always  read  it  so  I  will 
know  what  you  folks  are  doing.  I  am  glad 
to  read  about  your  good  times. 

Some  time  I  will  be  in  Boulder  again  and 
when  I  am,  I  will  come  out  and  see  you.  I 
have  a  little  boy,  eleven  years  old,  and  I 
want  him  to  go  through  your  school  and  see 
the  many  things  your  teachers  are  teach- 
ing you. 

Write  again  when  you  have  time  for  I 
love  to  hear  from  you. 

Lots  of  love  and  be  a  real  good  little  girl. 

From  Mrs.  Flora  R.  Pace. 


Examinations  are  over  and  the  last 
semester  of  the  year  is  well  begun.  We 
want  to  congratulate  most  of  the  pupils  on 
the  record  made  in  the  semiannual  test. 
Almost  none  of  the  pupils  had  a  grade  in 
any  subject  below  passing,  while  there  were 
an  unusual  number  of  nineties  and  even 
some  hundreds.  Indeed  quite  a  few  pupils 
raised  the  marks  obtained  in  the  monthly 
tests. 

The  record  of  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  is  closed.  It  cannot  be  changed,  but 
the  record  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  can 
be  made  even  better,  if  each  one  strives  to 
make  each  lesson  a  hundred  percent  les- 
son, by  thoroughly  mastering  each  new  fact 
or  principle  and  its  relation  to  others  that 
have  already  been  learned.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  cover  as  much  work  as  we  can, 
but  we  are  still  more  anxious  that  what  is 
done  shall  be  well  done.  The  results  of 
the  June  examinations,  and  what  is  of  vast- 
ly greater  importance  to  every  pupil,  the 
mount  of  real  benefit  each  pupil  will  re- 
ceive from  this  half  year's  work  depend 
upon  the  way  each  does  the  work  from  day 
to  day.    If  each  lesson  is  thoroughly  mast- 


ered, as  we  proceedj^  if  each  step  is 
thoroughly  understood,  as  we  advance  in 
each  study,  each  pupil  will  have  gained  in 
mental  power,  and  the  June  examinations 
will  be  "easy".  We  trust  that  each  pupil 
will  strive  to  make  every  lesson  of  each 
day  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  that 
each  teacher,  while  endeavoring  to  do  as 
much  work  as  can  be  well  done,  will  insist 
on  still  more  thorough  work,  that  the  results 
may  be  in  the  highest  degree  permanent 
and  helpful.— T. 


LINCOLN— WASHINGTON  BIRTHDAY 
PROGRAM 

On  February  twelfth  the  usual  program 
was  given  in  the  chapel  in  the  joint  cele- 
bration of  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
program  consisted  of  Misses  Lillard,  Wood 
and  Haug,  and  every  number  was  a  credit 
to  all  connected  with  it.  The  program  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Washington  and  Lincoln  Acrostic, 
Small  deaf  pupils     with     Evelyn  Krumm 

and  Montana  Parr. 

2.  Piano  Solo — Spring  Song,  Pat  Callahan. 
.3.    Flag  of  Our  Hearts,  Fourth  Grade,  Deaf. 

4.  Song — Sleepy  Hallow  Tune,  John  Selon. 

5.  Flag  Drill,  Second  &  Third  Grades,  Deaf. 
G.    Negro  Jig  Dance,  Ole  Olbu. 

7.  Patriotic  Pageant,         Large  Deaf  and 

Blind  Chorus. 

8.  Your  Flag  and  My  Flag.      Nels  Elmose. 

9.  Star  Spangled  Banner,         Sung  by  All. 


It  was  the  writer's  very  great  privilege 
recently  to  make  a  very  brief  visit  to  the 
Idaho  School  and  renew  acquaintance  with 
many  of  those,  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
with  whom  we  had  worked  in  past  years. 
We  were  able  to  visit  only  a  part  of  the 
school  rooms,  on  account  of  the  limited  time 
at  our  disposal,  but  we  found  the  classes 
visited  doing  excellent  work  under  the 
guidance  of  enthusiastic  and  skillful  teach- 
ers. We  congratulate  Superintendent  Set- 
tles on  the  quality  of  the  work  being  done. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  we  were  unable  to 
stay  longer,  and  see  more  of  the  work. — T. 


We  extend  our  hearty  congratulations  to 
Superintendent  C.  J.  Settles  of  the  Idaho 
School  on  his  new  assistant  Katherine 
Stansbury  Settles  who  arrived  on  January 
twenty-first.  We  feel  sure  that  the  Opti- 
mist will  hereafter  be  even  more  optimistic 
than  ever,  as  it  should  be  after  such  an 
addition  to  its  editorial  force. — T. 


The  first  week  of  February  our  ice-house 
was  again  filled  with  beautiful  blocks  of 
crystal  coldness  more  than  a  foot  thick, 
cut  on  the  lake  near  the  school.  They  are 
well  covered  with  fresh  saw-dust  and  should 
keep  well  and  enable  us  to  withstand  Old 
Sol's  scorching  rays  next  summer  with 
some  degree  of  comfort. — T. 
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We  have  learned  about  Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February 
12,  1809.  His  home  was  a  log-cabin. 
He  was  kind  and  honest.  He  worked 
very  hard.  The  people  liked  Lincoln 
He  was  President  of  the  United 
States. — Stephia  Tularski. 

Mr.  Scott  was  very  sick.  He  was 
Mrs.  Lyon's  father.  Mrs.  Lyon's 
sister  came  from  Wyoming.  Their 
father  died  Tuesday  night,  February 
3.  We  are  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Lyon  and  her  sister. 

Arthur  Thomas. 

Florence  Reinke  came  to  school  on 
February  2.  She  is  in  the  third 
grade.  She  is  ten  years  old.  She  is 
a  sweet  girl.  There  are  eleven  boys 
and  girls  in  our  class  now.  We  are 
glad  that  Florence  and  Marie  are  in 
our  class. — Nettie  Farthing. 

Today  is  February  fourth.  It  is 
not  cold  outdoors.  We  think  that 
spring  will  come  soon.  The  boys 
play  marbles.  The  girls  skate  on 
their  roller-skates. — Mona  Frazier. 

Last  week  we  went  to  the  gym.  to 
see  the  big  deaf  girls  play  basket- 
ball with  the  teachers. 

In  one  or  two  weeks  they  will  play 
basket-ball  with  the  High  School  girls 
again. — Everett  Gilliam. 

One  afternoon  Jed  Moe  threw  a 
ball  to  Peck.  He  brought  the  ball  to 
Jed.  Jed  threw  the  ball  often  to  the 
dog.  The  dog  caught  it.  After 
awhile  he  became  very  tired.  Jed 
had  much  fun  playing  with  Peck. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 

My  father  and  two  friends  came 
to  see  me  two  weeks  ago.  My  father 
told  me  that  he  would  go  to  Spokane 
to  visit  his  brother  and  sister.  May- 
be I  shall  go  to  Spokane  next  sum- 
mer.— Thelma  Penman. 

Mrs.  Lyon's  father  died.  We  are 
sorry. — Edna  Kupfer. 


February  12  will  be  Lincoln's 
birthday.  We  shall  have  a  program 
in  the  chapel. — Lewis  Howard. 

Mrs.  Menzemer  taught  our  class 
one  week.  Mrs.  Ayers  taught  two 
days.    Miss  Gooch  was  sick. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux. 

Billy  Mayer  is  in  our  class  now. 
We  are  happy. — Delbert  Peterson. 

Miss  Gooch's  mother  sent  some 
candy  to  her.  She  gave  some  of  it 
to  us.    We  liked  it.— Lloyd  Revelle. 

A  new  girl  came  here  from  Helena. 
She  came  with  her  mother.  She  is 
very  cute  and  pretty.  She  is  ten 
years  old  and  is  in  the  third  grade. 
Her  name  is  Marie  Connolly.  She 
can  hear  a  little  and  can  talk. 

Edward  Baker. 

Yesterday  noon  I  got  a  letter  say- 
ing that  my  brother,  Bill  got  a  new 
bicycle.  He  earned  half  of  it  and 
Dad  paid  the  other  half.  It  is  a 
little  too  big  for  him  now,  but  it 
won't  be  long.  My  sister,  Marjorie 
got  such  high  marks  that  she  didn't 
have  to  take  any  tests  in  English 
History  or  Latin. 

I  got  two  boxes  from  home.  I  got 
two  pairs  of  pajamas,  two  pairs  of 
stockings  and  two  boxes  of  bran.  I 
was  very  glad  to  get  them. 

Marion  Sloan. 

On  January  26,  a  new  girl  came 
here  with  her  mother  from  Helena. 
Her  name  is  Marie  Connolly. 

On  February  3,  another  new  girl 
came  here  from  Missoula.  Her 
name  is  Florence  Reinke.  Both  are 
in  the  third  grade. — Adela  Chinadle. 

Mrs.  I.  E.  O.  Pace  came  to  visit 
our  school.  I  know  her.  She  lives 
in  my  home  town.  I  wrote  to  her. 
I  have  a  letter  from  her.  I  am  very 
happy.  She  thinks  our  school  is 
fine.  She  reads  the  LEADER  every 
month.  She  likes  it.  She  will  come 
to  Boulder  again  some  day.  She 
wants  her  son  to  see  our  school. 
She  asked  me  to  write  again.  I  am 
very  proud. — Bertha  Noyd. 
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Maryann  Ayers  comes  to  our 
picture  show  sometimes.  She  likes 
the  show.  She  laughs  and  claps. 
We,  boys  went  down  the  fire-escape 
yesterday.    It  was  fun. 

George  Sparks. 


January  29  was  my  birthday.  I 
was  eleven  years  old.  My  grandma 
gave  me  a  birthday  cake.  The  cake 
was  white.  The  candles  were  pink. 
I  lit  the  candles.  I  blew  them  out. 
The  boys  and  girls  clapped  eleven 
times.  Mrs.  Taylor  cut  the  cake. 
The  boys  and  girls  ate  it.  It  was 
good.  The  boys  and  girls  shook 
hands  with  me. — Edward  Olson. 


The  girls  sew  every  day.  They 
mend  their  clothes.  They  mend  the 
boys'  clothes.  They  work  in  the 
shop  every  day. — Julia  Ranieri. 


Mr.  Taylor  visited  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Gooding, 
Idaho.  He  says  it  is  fine.  Our 
school  is  fine,  too. — Emil  Bennett. 

Miss  Gooch  and  Miss  Wood  were 
sick.    Mrs.  Ayers  taught  for  them. 

Ida. 


My  sister  and  I  are  in  Mrs.  Taylor's 
class.  We  can  hear  a  little.  We  are 
learning  to  talk.  My  sister  can  draw 
very  well.    I  can  not  draw  well. 

Ruth  Cox. 


I  have  a  box  from  home.  I 
brought  some  marsh-mallows  and 
some  chocolate  wafers  to  school.  I 
passed  them  around.  The  boys  and 
girls  said,  "Thank  you." 

Raymond  Johnson. 

On  January  22,  the  high  school 
girls  played  basket  ball  with  the  deaf 
girls.    The  score  was  11  to  2. 

On  February  3,  the  high  school 
boys  played  basket  ball  with  the  deaf 
boys.     The  score  was  35  to  12. 

Frank  Amann. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
May  Yaeger,  Reporter 


Adela  Chinadle  is  growing  fast. 
She  is  as  tall  as  her  sister,  Helen. 

Mona  Frazier  hopes  her  mother  will 
come  to  see  her  very  soon  as  her 
friend  told  her. 

Barbara  Barker  is  a  mischievous 
girl.  She  loves  to  give  her  super- 
visor a  lot  of  trouble. 

Helen  Johnson  just  got  up  from 
bed  with  a  bad  cold  in  her  head. 
She  has  had  it  for  a  few  days. 

There  are  two  new  deaf  girls 
whose  names  are  Florence  Reinke 
and  Marie  Connolly.  They  can  hear 
a  little  bit. 

Ruth  and  Al'ce  Coz  are  improving 
very  well  in  school.  They  always 
ask  the  teachers  what  the  new  words 
mean. 

Stepha  Tularski  ordered  a  pair  of 
new  black  sl'ppers  from  Bellas  Hess 
&  Company  in  New  York.  She  wore 
them  last  Sunday. 

Evelyn  Krumm  should  get  an  honor 
bead  from  the  Camp  Fire  because 
she  embroidered  her  apron  and  dress. 
They  are  really  pretty. 

Hildegard  Wudell  received  a  box 
of  good  things  to  eat  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  from  home.  Her  birthday 
was  on  February  3. 

Irene  Colwell's  mother  is  making 
several  hats  and  will  send  them  to 
several  deaf  girls  whom  she  knows. 
Irene's  mother  is  a  generous  woman. 

Helen  Chinadle  got  better  marks 
in  her  examinations  than  any  of  her 
classmates.  Ask  her  whether  her 
lessons  are  easy  or  hard  for  her. 

The  little  children  are  glad  that 
spring  is  coming  because  they  love 
to  play  out  of  doors,  and  also  to  skate 
on  the  tunnel  almost  every  day. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  always  overjoyed 
when  she  gets  a  letter  from  our 
friend,  Edith  Wilhelm  who  is  attend- 
ing the  college  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nettie  Farthing  got  a  small  pack- 
age which  contained  a  bracelet,  pin 
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and  a  powder  box.  She  wore  the 
bracelet  and  the  pin  soon  after  she 
got  them. 

Lilhan  PouHot  was  afraid  when 
her  tonsils  were  taken  out  by  Dr. 
Morse  on  February  1.  Poor,  Lillian! 
We  hope  she  will  be  better  after  this. 

Montana  Parr's  wrist  watch  was 
fixed  by  a  man  in  Helena.  Hope  it 
will  stay  good  and  run  regularly.  I 
think  it  will  if  she  takes  good  care  of 
it. 

Laura  Manza  is  looking  for  her 
mother  to  come  here  almost  every 
day.  She  thinks  that  her  mother 
will  come  over  here  some  day  when 
the  weather  is  nice. 

Bessie  McPherson  must  be  proud 
because  her  brother,  James  is  the 
secretary  of  a  church  and  her  sister, 
Mamie  is  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
School  in  California. 

Gertie  Smidt  is  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock because  she  received  a  letter 
from  her  sister,  Annie  saying  that 
she  had  a  new  nephew  who  was  born 
on  the  24  of  January. 

Julia  Raineri  studied  some  receipes 
recently.  She  thought  she  had  to 
take  examinations  in  them.  She 
thought  she  would  be  smart  if  she 
studied  them  very  hard. 

May  Yaeger  received  a  letter  from 
her  former  classmate,  Beulah  Mc- 
Farland  recently.  The  letter  said 
that  Beulah  has  a  new  baby  girl  who 
was  born  on  the  21  of  January. 

Katherine  and  Bertha  Noyd  re- 
ceived a  big  box  from  home.  The 
box  contained  candy,  apples,  oranges, 
cookies  and  some  other  things  to  eat. 
They  appreciated  the  eats  very  much. 

Velma  Goldizen  recently  got  her 
wish  that  she  would  receive  two 
boxes,  one  from  her  mother  and 
other  from  her  aunt.  She  did  not 
receive  many  presents  for  Christ- 
ii  n-.  she  said, 

,  Theima  Penman  was  verj^  much 
surprised  when  she  saw  her  father 
and  her  two  friends  coming  recently. 
She  felt  so  bad  because,  they  did  not 
stay  here  longer.  Her  father  said 
that  he  would  go  to  Seattle,  Wash, 
soon. 


LOCi^T.s  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Walter  Herbold,  Reporter 


William  Yaeger  is  improving  in 
his  school  work. 

Chester  Patrick  is  interested  in 
playing  basket  ball. 

Lew's  Howard  has  a  new  girl  cous- 
in.   He  is  proud  of  her. 

Henry  Nickerson  loves  to  work  in 
the  crossword  puzzles. 

Ole  Olbu  got  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 
He  wears  it  every  day. 

Frank  Amann  is  improving  very 
much  playing  basket  ball. 

Arthur  Thomas  recently  received 
many  packages  from  his  sister. 

Some  children  are  fond  of  playing 
scooter.  There  are  only  three 
scooters. 

Raymond  Johnson  got  a  big  pack- 
age from  his  home.  It  contained 
something  to  eat. 

Henry  Nickerson's  first  step-fath- 
er sent  him  some  money.  He  ,  yt^as 
glad  to  have  it. 

Roy  Tuggle  got  a  letter  from  his 
home  saying  that  his  father  had 
bought  a  new  Ford  car. 

Edwin  Seller's  tonsils  were  taken 
out  by  Dr.  Morse  from  Butte.  I 
think  he  will  play  basket  ball  better. 

Walter  Herbold  got  a  letter  from 
Robert  Remington  a  long  time  ago. 
He  is  working  in  a  printing  office  in 
Idaho. 

Edward  Olson  got  some  clothes 
and  a  birthday  cake  from  his  parents 
and  a  sweater  from  his  grandpa  and 
grandma. 

Our  first  team  played  basket  ball 
with  the  high  school  second  team 
and  we  defeated  them.  The  score 
was  16  to  15. 

Hary  Schoenberg  got  a  fine  mark 
in  the  final -fexamination  in  gram.mar. 
The  mark  was  90.  He  is  leading 
all  his  class  in  grammar. 

John  Nagel  got  a  fine  mark  in  his 
final  examination  in  arithmetic.  His 
mark  was  96.  He  is  the  leader  of 
his  class  in  arithmetic. 
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department  I 

WHEN  THE  BLIND  LED 

THE  BLIND 

How  did  the  blind  learn  to  read? 
A  French  writer  M.  Dufall,  has  told 
the  story. 

A  man  named  Valentine  Hauy 
who  for  a  long  time  has  thought  how 
he  could  bring  happiness  to  these  un- 
fortunate people,  was  one  day  walk- 
ing through  an  out-of-the-way  bou- 
levard when  he  came  upon  a  blind 
beggar. 

Touched  by  the  helpless  sorrow  of 
the  man,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money.  But  he  had  hardly  taKen  a 
step  lorward  when  the  beggar,  an 
honest  man,  cailed  him  back. 

"Surely,  sir,"  he  said,  "You  have  a 
mistake;  you  have  given  me  a  franc 
instead  oi  a  sou." 

The  astonished  giver  asked  the 
beggar  how  he  had  been  able  so 
quickly  to  detect  the  different  value 
oj.  the  money. 

"Oh,"  said  the  beggar,  "it  is  en- 
ough for  me  to  pass  my  finger  over 
it." 

ihis  was  like  a  flash  of  light. 

"If  the  bhnd,"  thought  Hauy,  as  he 
continued  his  walk,  "can  distinguish 
at  the  least  touch  a  piece  of  money, 
why  should  they  not  distinguish  by 
marK — m  short,  any  sign  whatever 
so  long  as  it  is  raised?" 

On  this  foundation  he  set  to  work, 
and  presently  invented  a  method  tor 
teaching  the  blind  to  read. 

His  tirst  pupil  was  a  blind  boy 
whom  he  rescuea  fi^bm  begging  at  a 
church  door.  This  boy  learned  with 
astonishing  quickness  to  read  by 
means  of  raised  letters.  Very  soon 
Valentine  Hauy  was  able  to  show  his 
pupil  in  public  and  the  sight  of  a 
child  reading  with  his  fingers  excited 
the  greatest  surprise  and  admiration. 

When  his  method  was  perfected, 
he  appealed  to  the  public  for  funds 
to  carry  on  his  work,  and  thanks  to 
the  subscriptions  which  came  to  him 
trom  all  sides,  Hauy  was  soon  able 
to  open  the  first  institute  for  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  read. — The  Book  of 
Knowledge. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Oscar  Schoberg,  Reporter 

Joe  Zunick  has  a  reason  to  be  proud 
of  himself.  His  examination  marks 
were  very  fine,  but  he  surely  worked 
hard  to  get  them. 

Nels  Elmose  had  a  very  happy  visit 
with  one  of  the  Deer  Lodge  basket- 
ball players,  when  that  team  came 
to  play  the  Boulder  High  School 
team. 

Junior  Lambert  and  Kenneth  Ric- 
kett  are  good  chums  and  are  plan- 
ning to  viSit  each  other  this  summer. 

Andy  Mikkelson  has  bought  a 
mouth-organ  and  he  practices  on  it 
all  the  time. 

John  Selon  is  raising  a  moustache. 
He  hopes  to  have  it  long  and  bushy 
by  June. 

Everett  Cummings  has  advanced 
very  fast  in  his  arithmetic  and  is  a- 
head  of  his  class.  He  has  started  to 
work  fractions. 

We  have  a  fine  entertainer  in  our 
department.  Hugh  Shields  can  im- 
personate many  of  the  people  we 
know. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Ester  Spoonemore,  Reporter 

Ester  Spoonemore  was  very  happy 
to  have  her  grandmother  for  a  short 
visit.  She  had  been  looking  forward 
to  it  since  school  began. 


THE  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  January  24,  1925. 
All  members  responded  to  roll  call 
after  which  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Before  starting  the  eve- 
ning's program  the  president  ap- 
pointed Pat  Callahan  as  critic.  After 
the  program  an  unfavorable  report 
was  given.  As  there  was  no  further 
business  the  society  adjourned  until 
February  7,  1925. 

Ester  Spoonemore,  Sec'y- 
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Children  s  S^age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard. 


FEBRUARY 

Month  of  hearts, 
So  blithe  and  merry, 
Month  of  the  hatchet, 
Month  of  the  cherry, 
Full  of  big  days 
But  small — 0  very. 
You  are  the  month 
Of— 

February !  — Selected. 


THE  FIRST  FLAG 

Years  and  years  ago,  when  the 
United  States  was  just  a  baby 
country,  George  Washington,  our 
first  president,  wanted  it  to  have  a 
flag.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  this 
flag  to  look  like  but  he  could  not 
sew.  Betsy  Ross  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. George  Washington  heard  she 
could  sew  neatly,  so  he  decided  to 
ask  her  to  help  make  a  flag.  He  told 
her  how  he  wanted  the  flag  made, 
but  materials  were  scarce  in  those 
days.  Of  what  could  they  make  the 
flag? 

You  could  never  guess  of  what  the 
red  stripes  were  made.  They  were 
made  of  an  old  red  flannel  petticoat 
which  belonged  to  Betsy  Ross.  But 
where  did  they  get  the  white  goods 
to  make  the  white  stripes  and  the 
stars?  Robert  Morris,  a  friend  of 
George  Washington's,  gave  a  white 
shirt,  so  that  the  white  stripes  and 
stars  could  be  made.  Where  could 
they  get  the  blue  to  make  the  blue 
field?  George  Washington  gave  his 
blue  army  coat.  That  blue  field 
looks  like  the  sky  and  that  is  the 
way,  Betsy  Ross  wished  it  to  look. 

George  Washington  had  told  Betsy 
Ross  to  make  a  six-pointed  star  but 
she  said,  'The  stars  in  the  sky  have 
but  five  points.  Let  us  make  these 
stars  five  pomted,  too."  George 
Washington  liked  this  idea  and  the 
five-pointed  stars  were  made.  At 
first,  there  were  only  thirteen  stars 
in  the  blue  field.  How  many  are 
there  now? 


Why  were  more  stars  added? 
How  many  rows  of  stars  are  there 
now  ? 

How  many  stars  are  there  in  each 
row  ? 

How  many  stripes  are  there? 
What  do  the  stripes  stand  for? 


WHAT  AM  I? 

I  am  very  large. 
My  skin  is  thick. 
It  is  gray. 
I  have  turks. 
I  have  two  big  ears. 
I  live  in  the  jungle  when  I  am 
wild. 

When  I  am  tame,  I  work  in  the 
fields. 

I  have  a  large  trunk. 
What  am  I? 


THE  GLAD  WHITE  SNOW 

Up  and  down  the  world,  how  I'd  love 
to  go 

With  the  wind  and  the  cold,  like  the 

glad  white  snow. 
My  storm  and  bluster  you  wouldn't 

mind. 

For  wherever  I  went,  I'd  leave  behind 
Such  beauty  and  joy,  such  glory  and 
glow. 

Like  the  glad  white  snow,  the  glad 
white  snow! — Selected. 


HILDEGARD'S  BIRTHDAY 

Hildegard's  birthday  was  February 
3rd.  She  was  eight  years  old.  Her 
mother  and  sister  sent  a  nice  box  to 
her.  She  got  a  pair  of  slippers,  some 
stockings,  a  ball,  a  doll,  a  handker- 
chief, some  candy  and  pop  corn. 

Her  teacher  had  a  party  for  her 
in  the  school  room.  There  was  a 
pretty  cake  with  white  icing  on  it. 
Eight  blue  candles  were  on  the  cake. 
Hiidegard  was  very  happy.  She  and 
the  little  girls  and  boys  ate  the  good 
things. 

The  girls  and  boys  clapped  their 
hands  and  said  "thank  you"  to  Hiide- 
gard. 
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